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THE TAMARIND. 


























. [Tamarind-Tree—Tamarindus Indica.]' 
pairs in a leaf, with an odd one at the extremity) gives 


Tue Tamarind-tree is a native both of the East Indies 
and of tropical America, and probably also of Arabia 
and some parts of Africa. It was very early introduced 
into this country; for Gerarde, whose ‘ Herbal’ was 
published in 1633, makes mention of it as growing 
here. It does not often flower in England, though it 
has done so in the Royal Gardens at Kew: it is, how- 
ever, a common ornament of our hot-houses. Where 
itis a native, it grows to be a large tree, and affords 
excellent timber—heavy, firm, hard, and durable. The 
stem is large, covered with brown bark, and divides 
into many branches, The leaves are not unlike those of 
the mountain ash, only they are of a brighter green, 
and the leaflets are closer to the mid-rib: the leaflets 
are small, but the number in a leaf (sixteen or eighteen 
Vou, IL. 





the tree a very light and elegant appearance. The 
flowers come out from the sides of the branches in 
loose bunches, and are followed by the pods, of which 
there are, generally, about five or six in a bunch. The 
pods of the West India tamarinds are, on an average, 
about three inches long, and contain about three seeds - 
those from the East are about double the size. 

The pulp, in which the seeds of the tamarind are 
inclosed, contains more acid than any other vegetable 
substance, in a natural state, with which we are ac- 
quainted ; and, therefore, it is used both for sharpening 
food and drink, and for medicinal purposes. Niebuhr 
says, “‘ The tamarind is equally useful and agreeable. 
It has a pulp of a vinous taste, of which a wholesome 

O 
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refreshing liquor is prepared ; its shade shelters houses 
from the torrid heat of the sun; and its fine figure 
greatly adorns the scenery of the country.”- Its re- 
freshing properties have given it-a place in our poeiry : 
_“ The damsel from the tamarind-tree 

Had pluck’d its acid fruit, ; 

Afid steep’d it in thie water long: 

And whoso drank of the cooling draught 

He would not wish for wine *.” 

Mandelslo, an old traveller, says, that as soon as the 
sun is set, the leaves of the tamarind close up the fruit 
to preserve it from the dew, and open as soon as that 
luminary appears again :— 

Tis the cool evening hour : 
The tamarind from the dew 
Sheathes its young fruit, yet ggeen +.” 

The East India tamarinds are preserved without 
sugar, and, therefore, they are the best for medicinal 
use. » About forty tons of tamarinds are annually im- 
ported into Great Britain, (From ‘ Vegetable Sub- 
stances: Fruits’) 





[Leaf, Flower, aid Fruit of the Tamatrind,) 





MUSIC FOR THE MANY.—No. II. 

We have already said that Shakspeare wrote words 
for the music of Thomas Weelkes. “ This admirable 
writer,” says Ritson, “ composed the most beautiful 
and excellent songs, which no one (so far as we know) 
can be said to have done before him}; nor has any one 
excelled him since. * * In the plays of this fa- 
vourite of the muses, we find a number of fragments of 
old songs and ballads, which will afford us infinite 
amusement,” 

Every reader of Shakspeare must remember how 
numerous are these fragments and snatches of song, and 
on how many occasions he shews his love for the popular 
ballads, and the simple, touching musie (which was al- 
ready old in his time) of his native land. He has, 
however, never expressed this feeling more exquisitely 
than in these lines = 

“ Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song, 
That old and antique song, we had last mght. 
Methought it did relieve my passion much, 
More thafi light airs and recollected tertns 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times, 

* * * co * a 

O fellow, come! the song we had last night :— 

Mark it, Cesario ; it is old and plain: 

The spinstefts and the kuitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chant it; it is silly south, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age §.” 

One of Shakspeare’s especial favourites was Johu 
Dowland, who was a charming composer, as_ his 
madrigal, ‘ Awake, sweet Love,’ evinces; and also a 
great performer on the lute, and who may often have 

* Thalaba. + Ibid. 

The critic properly excepts ‘ The Passionaté Shepherd to his 
Love,’ by Marlow; who wrote before Shakspeare. Of this admirable) 
song. which begins ‘ Come live with me, and be my love,’ we shall 
speak hereafter. § ‘ Twelfth Night,’ 
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regaled the poet with the strains he loved. The dra. 
matist thus addresses him on one occasion— 
“ If Music and sweet Poetry agree, . 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother, 
Then must the love be great 'twixt thee and me, 
Because thou lov’st the one, and I the other *.” 

Besides Shakspeare, two other of our old poets speak 
of the prevalence of music among the people of their 
times. The accomplished Lord Surrey says in one of 
his poems— 

“ My mother’s maids, when they do sit and spin, 

They sing a song ;” 
and Bishop Hall, who was angry at the number of 
ballads and madrigals published, says that they were 

Sung to the wheel, and sung unto the pail + ;” 
that is, sung by maids spinning and milking or fetch. 
ing water. Another satirical poet would lead us to 
believe that in his day the practice of serenading with 
harps and lutes and “ songs of melody” was quite com- 
mon in the streets of London {. 

Popular music, which improved and extended itself 
in England during the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
I., was, in common with the rest of the fine arts, much 
encouraged during the tranquil part of the reign of 
Charles I. Before the commencement of the fearful 
struggles between Charles and the Commons, con- 
siderable numbers were added to the lists both of song. 
writers and composers; and the love of music was 
widely spread among the people, who kept alive the 
melodies and songs of the preceding reigns. Not to 
refer to other records of the times, we have sufficient 
proof that this was the fact in that delightful old book, 
* The Complete Angler; or, the Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation,’ the author of which (Isaac Walton) was 
an accurate observer of the manners and customs of the 
day. His pictures, or descriptions, indeed, have that 
convincing charm which can scarcely exist apart from 
truth and fidelity of representation. In his time, then, 
honest Isaac, bent on his favourite pastime of angling, 
took to the green fields on the banks of the river Lee, 
in the neighbourhood of London, which fields and 
which river are as bright and pleasant as ever, and 
much frequented, on summer holidays, by the in- 
dustrious inhabitants of the é¢ast and north-east parts 
of our immensely-grown metropolis. In these fields, 
Isaac mentions, as a common occurrence, that he was 
wont to meet a handsome milkmaid, who had cast 
away all care and sang like a nightingale, her voice 
being good and the ditties fitted for it. And what was 
the nature of the songs sung by this lovely damsel? 
In the quaint words of Isaac Walton, “ She sang the 
smooth song which was made by Kit Marlow, now at 
least fifty years ago; and the milkmaid’s mother sang 
the answer to it, which was made by Sir Walter Raleigh 
in his younger days.” Now these two songs, of which 
our old author gives the words as having been sung to 
him and a brother fisherman by the poor women, were 
written in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and were those 
exquisite lyrics, ‘ Come live with me and be my leve, 
and ‘If all the world and love were young;’ two 
poetical compositions which have never been surpassed 
to our times, and of which Isaac says in his, “ they 
were old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good ; I think, 
much better than that now in fashion ia this critical 
age.” 

In another part of these dialogues, in whieh he 
describes his habitual holiday life, when he asks the 
milkmaid to sing she says, What shall it be ?—‘ Come, 
Shepherds, deck your heads,’ ‘As at noon Dulcina 
rested,’ or ‘ Phillida flouts me,’ which are three other 
songs of an elegance considered much above what is 

* ¢ Passionate Pilgrim.’ 
+ The poem containing this line was published in 1597, 





} Barclay’s ‘ Ship of Fools.’ 
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now termed the taste of the vulgar. At the end of a 
day’s sport, Isaac says to his comrade, who is a novice 
in the life of an angler,—“‘ IH now lead you to an 
honest ale-house, where we shall find a cleanly room, 
with lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads stuck 
about the walls.” In this “ cleanly room” the fisher- 
men wile away the evening by singing songs and duets. 
In fact, music and ballads, and snatches of old poetry, 
seem scarcely ever out of the heads of these honest 
anglers. The pleasant look of the meadows, and the 
sweet smell of the earth, invariably call forth a song, or 
a quotation of poetry; every night, when their frugal 
supper is discussed, they sing solos or duets, and a 
casual dropper-in at the “ honest ale-house ” is expected, 
as a matter of course, to be able to take a part,—to 
sing the treble or the bass. Isaac Walton also talks of 
catches, or, as he calls them, “ ketches.” At the end 
of his book (in the old editions) he gives the words and 
music of one of his favourite duets, which relates to the 
pleasures of an angler’s pursuits, and begins, ‘ Man’s 
life is but vain, for ’tis subject to pain.’ The music, 
by Mr. H. Lawes, is simple and pretty, agreeably 
blending: two voices. 

All the songs and the poetry quoted in the ‘ Complete 
Angler, and mentioned as being then as familiar as 
household words, are characterized by good taste and 
purity of thought. Among the many beautiful things 
Isaac Walton introduces, are, that touching elegy, ‘ Sweet 
day so cool, so calm, so bright*,’ by the Rev. Mr. Her- 
bert, some verses by Dr. Donne, and the virtuous and 
accomplished Sir Henry Wotton’s song for the poor 
countryman, beginning,— 

Fly from our country pastimes, fly, 
’ Sad troops of human misery ! 
Come, serene looks, 
Clear as the crystal brooks, 
Or the pure azured heaven that smiles to sce 
The rich attendance on our poverty +!” 
Now, Tsaac Walton figures himself as one of the 
people, and only describes the pastimes of homely men 
like himself. He is not a man of courts and drawing- 
rooms and fashionable assemblies ; he rolls along in no 
luxurious equipages ; he has no expensive amusements ; 
he is one “ who, long in populous city pent,” betakes 
himself to the roads and the fields, and the river’s bank, 
and to the pure open air of heaven. ‘ Unattended and 
on foot, he leaves the town behind him, on some fine 
holiday, and walks over the hills to Tottenham, and 
thence to the pleasant Lee, with his fishing-rod in his 
hand, his basket on his shoulder, and, mayhap, a book 
of “smooth songs,” or other poetry, in his pocket. He 
angles as long as it is opportune or pleasant so to do; 
and, as a rational and soothing amusement for the rest 
of his holiday, he indulges in music and song. 

The earliest edition we have seen of Isaac Walton’s 
book was printed in 1653, during the Commonwealth, 
and three years after the execution of Charles I. It is 
probable it refers to earlier and more cheerful times ; 
but it is also probable that humble, happy, philosophic, 
and, we may add, truly pious individuals like himself, 
might have found the means of indulging in their in- 
nocent pleasures even during the horrors of the civil 
war and the intolerance of puritanism. Certain it is, 
however, that, at this time, popular music received a 
blow in England. In the eyes of the over-strict Puri- 
tans, every amusement was a profanation and an im- 
morality ; and singing of songs and dancing were held 
to be among the worst of these. In one of" Cromwell's 
ordinances, dated 1656, it is enacted that, “ if any of 
the persons commonly called fiddlers or minstrels shall 
at any time be taken playing, fiddling, and making 

* This song has been given in No, 24, vol, i,, of the ‘ Penny 
Magazine.’ 

+ Sir Henry Wotton and Dr, Donne wrote in the time of 

ames I, 
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music in any inn, alehouse, or tavern, or shall be taken 
proffering themselves, or desiring or entreating any to 
hear them play or make music in any of the places 
aforesaid,” they are to be “ adjudged, and declared to 
be rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars.” 

Allowing full force to the mistaken religious zeal of 
the period, we must, however, mention, that there were 
other motives for this persecution which were likely to 
have quite as much influence in the minds of Cromwell 
and his party. The gay wits and the song writers of 
the day were all Royalists, and were continually at- 
tacking the gloomy Roundheads, and making efforts to 
circulate their satirical pieces through the nation. 
Then, as has happened since in different countries of 
Europe, certain tunes, even without any words, were 
considered as being identified with political principle 
or party, and as likely to keep alive, and even lead to 
dangerous ebullitions, the prejudices or feelings of those 
to whom they were addressed. Again, as excess on 
one side provokes excess on the other, the Royalists 
ran as much beyond the circle of proper conviviality as 
the Puritans kept within it, and thus gave the latter a 
plausible motive for suppressing even the most rationa! 
and innocent amusements. 

(To be concluded in our next., 





THE PHYSICAL POWERS OF SAVAGES. 


Tuere has seldom probably. been a period in which 
persons have not been found, who, from what they saw 
on a cursory view, were inclined to consider the savage 
state of man in many respects preferable to the civi- 
lized. But there never was a period in which this 
opinion found advocates so many, so zealous, and sv 
able, as about the middle of the last century. It is not 
our intention to enter into the question. This is not 
necessary now, when the opinion is only met with 
occasionally, in some book of fiction; and is at present 
only regarded as one of the infatuations to which the 
human mind seems almost periodically subject. It may, 
nevertheless, not be uninteresting to state some of the 
impressions on which this opinion was founded, and 
some of the facts which resulted from the agitation of 
the question. 

The advocates for the savage life relied much on the 
greater acuteness of physical sense, the greater speed, 
the greater strength, in the savage than in the civilized 
man ; and they considered their argument established 
by the inference that civilization tended to neutralize 
his natural powers, It is this part of the argument, as 
the most practical, to which we shall limit our atten- 
tion. 

Some of the advocates of civilization endeavoured, 
we think very unnecessarily, to dispute the alleged facts. 
But it is, for instance, certain that Kalmues, Arabs, and 
other inhabitants of deserts or open plains, can perceive 
very minute objects at a distance perfectly astonishing 
to an European. The same people, by laying them- 
selves on the ground and applying the ear close to the 
soil, can distinguish the very remote trampling of horses, 
the noise of an enemy, of a flock of sheep, or even of 
strayed cattle. 'The sense of smelling is of correspond- 
ing acuteness. There are few Kalmucs, and other bar- 
barous or savage people, who cannot tell, by applying 
the nose to the hole of a fox or other quadruped, whe- 
ther the animal is within or not: and on their military 
expeditions they can detect the smell of a camp or of a 
fire long before any of his senses would convey such 
information to an European. It is also affirmed, that 
savages have much stronger powers of mastication than 
Europeans; and that their memories are far more 
retentive. The superior strength of the uncivilized man 
seems to have been less disputed than the preceding 
facts, It is, however, singular that this point, which 
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was considered the least controvertible, is the only one 
which the observations of travellers and physiologists 
have not tended to establish. The experiments of M. 
Peron on savages of different nations, with the dynamo- 
meter, though they cannot be considered as affording 
materials for a certain and general conclusion, are suffi- 
ciently curious and interesting to have their results 
briefly stated. 

The dynamometer is an instrument designed for the 
purpose of measuring the quantity of force exerted by 
men or animals. The one employed by M. Peron (that 
of Regnier) consisted of an elliptical spring one foot 
long and rather narrow. It was covered with leather 
that it might not injure the hand that compressed it. 
The strength of the spring was such as to exceed that 
of any animal to which it might be applied ; and it 
contained a mechanism with an index which indicated 
the quantity of the power by which the spring was 
compressed. M. Peron was the first to whom the idea 
occurred of employing this instrument for the purpose 
of comparing the strength of the savage with that of 
the civilized man; and in the voyage to the southern 
hemisphere, undertaken by the order of Buonaparte, 
the following results were obtained. The manual 
power, expressed in French kilogrammes, was— 

Van Diemen’s Land . 50°6 

New Holland . . 

Timor . . . 

French . . . 69-2 

English . . . 71*4 
M. Peron could never induce the natives of Van Die- 
men’s Land to try the strength of their loins; but the 
result, in respect to the others, expressed in French 
myriogrammes, was— 

New Holland . . 

Timor . . ° 

French . . . 22-1 

English . . . . 23°8 
As these experiments, so fur as they went, showed the 
most savage people to be the weakest, M. Peron was 
certainly entitled to his conclusion, “ that the develop- 
ment of physical strength is not always in a direct ratio 
to the want of civilization, nor a necessary consequence 
of the savage state.” 

In dealing with the general question, however, it is 
not necessary to have any evidence of the inferior 
strength of savage tribes to come to a second conclusion 
upon the advantages of the two states of civilization 
and uncivilization. - Allowing to the savage all the 
perfections claimed for him in other physical qualities, 
he is excelled in acuteness of vision by the eagle and 
hawk; in the power of hearing, by hares, horses, asses, 
and other animals haying large ears which they can 
erect ; in smelling, by dogs and many other animals ; 
in memory, by dogs and horses; in mastication, by 
most animals; and in swiftness how many quadrupeds 
excel him—how many in strength! In admitting the 
superiority of the savage in merely physical powers 
over the civilized man, it is unnecessary also to account 
for it by peculiarities in the conformation of his organs. 
Some writers maintain that the olfactory and optic 
nerves are uncommonly large in the African; and that 
the Kalmucs have very large ears, which stand out consi- 
derably from the head. We think it, however, quite 
unnecessary to endeavour thus to account for any supe- 
rior vivacity or power which may be found to exist in 
the organs of sense. ‘ Exercise alone seems to us quite 
sufficient to account for the difference, and we consider 
that the physical faculties both of the civilized and 
uncivilized man have just that degree of power, not 
less or more, which their respective circumstances have 
called forth. The circumstances of the savage are such 
as to require the utmost. exertion of the organs of sense 
—hence his animal superiority. The circumstances of 
the civilized man are such as to demand -the greater 
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exercise of the mental powers; and hence his supe. 
riority in all that essentially distinguishes the human 
from the brutal nature. In the case of hearing, for 
instance, few sounds ever break the silence of the vast 
solitudes which savages usually frequent; and the 
therefore, have been more in the habit of attending to 
low and distant sounds, than one whose organs have 
been developed amidst the din of cities, and to whom 
such exquisite sensibility would, in his ordinary circum. 
stances, be an absolute nuisance. In the same manner. 
if we consider M. Peron to have proved the savage to 
be inferior in bodily strength to the civilized man, it 
may be attributed to the want of that exercise by which 
their other physical powers are perfected. It would 
have been desirable that we should have been informed 
whether the Europeans, with whom he compares them, 
were gentlemen, sailors, artisans, or convicts, between 
whom he would probably have found a difference ot 
aggregate strength, or in the mode of its exhibition, 
equal to the extremes in his tables. We fear, although 
it may be easy to find the difference of power between 
one man and another in some particular developments 
of strength, it must be extremely difficult to form a true 
estimate of the aggregate difference. One. man is 
stronger than‘ another in the legs, another in the arms; 
one man can: drag a great weight after him, another 
can haui a rope with force, and another can carry a 
heavy load upon his head or back. Some, again, who 
have not been much accustomed to labour, are capable 
of immense exertion for a short period ; but are quite 
unequal to the moderate but continuous exertion in 
which others find no difficulty. And so, generally, it 
is less perhaps in aggregates of power that men excel 
one another, than in some particular developments, 
For instance, the Arabs of the desert, of whose powers of 
vision such wonderful things are related, do not at all 
equal Europeans in the perception of near objects. 

Separately from any such idle controversies as that to 
which we have alluded, it is interesting to study the very 
remarkable law of adaptation on which that most uni- 
versal of beings—man— is formed, both in his external 
arid #aternal organization; and through which he is 
enabled to inhabit all climates, to subsist on all aliments, 
and to bear all modes of life. It is an employment no 
less profitable than interesting to contemplate the same 
being in one part of the world approximating in facul- 
ties and habits to the beasts of his native forest or wil- 
derness ; and, in another, forming a part in a great and 
complicated system, in which innumerable agencies are 
employed to minister to the wants and comforts of each 
day, and in which it becomes more or less incumbent 
on every man to employ his powers for the general 
welfare. 





HALIFAX. 

Tue parish of the same name in which Halifax 1s 
situated is of greater extent than the whole county of 
Rutland, being 17 miles in length and averaging 11 
miles in breadth, comprising an area of 124 square 
miles, or 79,200 acres. The soil is naturally sterile and 
unproductive; and when Camden travelled in York- 
shire in 1579, the population of the whole parish did 
not exceed 12,000, It now amounts to 92,850; anda 
soil has been, as it were, created in the sterile wilder- 
ness, which now presents a fruitful district and a po- 
pulous race. The cause of this improvement must be 
sought in the local circumstances which afforded im- 
portant facilities for the erection of mills and factories 
on the establishment of the woollen manufactures in 
this country, with the increase of which Halifax has 
gone on increasing. 

The singularity of the name of this place renders it 
worth while to state its origin, as given by Whittaker 
In the deep valley, then embosomed in the woods, 
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where the parish church of Ifalifax now stands, there 
stood anciently a hermitage dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, the reputed sanctity of which attracted a great 
number of pilgrims from all quarters. Four ways, by 
which the modern town of Halifax is entered, still dis- 
tinctly point to the church as their common centre; 
these were the roads by which the pilgrims approached 
the place of devotion, and hence the name of Halifax, 
or Holy Ways, far being, in Norman-French, an old 
plural noun denoting “ highways.” 
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The town of Halifax is situated on the south-eastern 
declivity of a gently-rising eminence; but being 
inclosed by a chain of hills which stretch from east to 
south, it seems, on approaching in that direction, to 
stand in a deep valley. Being in the midst of numerous 
waters, particularly adapted for mills and machinery ; 
near the common source of the rivers which, diverging 
from this point, flow towards the eastern and western 
seas; being also in the vicinity of the great wool dis- 
tricts of the county, and not far from an abundant 
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supply of coals, it presented advantages for a seat of 
the woollen manufacture too obvious to escape notice. 
It has consequently become one of the principal seats 
of the cloth manufacture in the kingdom, and has also 
obtained a share in the manufacture of cotton. There 
seem to have been established some manufactures at 
Halifax so early as 1414; but they must have been 
very inconsiderable, as the site was only occupied by a 
village of thirteen houses in 1443. But the woollen 
manufacture gradually became considerable; and, in 
the reign of Henry VII., many Flemish manufacturers 
settled in this country, to which they were the more 
easily persuaded to resort by the distress they suffered 
in their own, The influence which this improvement 


had on the prosperity of Halifax is indicated by the 
fact that, in 1540, the number of houses had increased 
to 520. Many of the Flemings are conjectured to have 
settled at Halifax ; and this supposition is strengthened 
by the similarity which exists in the dialect of the 
labouring classes there and in the Low Countries, par- 
ticularly in Friesland, and hence the following distich ; 


“ Gooid brade, botter, and sheese, 
Is gooid Halifax, and gooid Friese,” 


The extent and value of the woollen manufactures of 
Halifax, in the early periods of its history, may be 
estimated from a peculiar local law designed to afford 
protection to the clothiers from the depredations to 
which their goods were exposed during the progress of 
the manufacture. It was customary, as it still is, to 
stretch the cloth on racks, or wooden frames, to dry, as 
shown in our wood-cut. And being thus left all night, 
and liable to be stolen, the magistrates were invested 
with a jurisdiction to try and inflict capital punishment, 
in a summary manner, on all persons who stole pro- 
perty valued at more than thirteen-pence-halfpenny, 
within the liberties or precincts of the forest of Hard- 
wick, Those charged with this offence were taken 
before the bailiff of Halifax, who forthwith summoned, 
as his assessors, the frith-burghers of the several towns 
within the forest, who instantly proceeded to the trial. 
They. could convict the prisoner on three grounds only : 
if he were seized in the act of thieving; or with the 
stolen goods upon him; or, lastly, on his own con- 
fession. If the day on which the eulprit was con- 
victed happened to be the principal market-day, he was 
taken immediately, or, if not, on the first following 
market-day, to the scaffold in the market-place of 
Halifax, and there beheaded by means of a machine 
resembling the guillotine used in France during the 
Revolution. This was called “Gibbet Law,” under 
which it is ascertained that, on an average, one execu- 
tion took place every two years in the century preceding 
1650; but on that year, the bailiff of Halifax being 
threatened with a prosecution, relinquished the custom, 
and the scaffold was taken down, The jurors, under 
this law, were not sworn; and Bishop Hall, in his 
* Satires,’ insinuates that they were not impartial :— 


* Or some more strait-laced juror of the rest 
Impannelled on an Halifax inquest,” 


We may, in this place, mention that the Earl of 
Morton, afterwards Regent of Scotland, while in Eng- 
land, in 1566, directed a model of it to be taken, and, on 
his arrival in Scotland, had one of similar construction 
made from it, The instrument was so long unused as 
to obtain the name of the “ Maiden;” but, in 1581, 
the Ear: himself was brought to the block, and suffered 
by the machine he had caused to be erected. 

Placed by its situation out of the ordinary range of 
hostile armies, Halifax does not appear to have suffered 
much from the calamities of war. During the civil 
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soned by the Parliamentarians; and at that period 
smart action took place at a spot in the neighbourh 
which retains the name of “ Blood Field” to this 
day. The fidelity of Halifax to the Parliamenta 
cause was rewarded by the privilege of sending mem. 
bers to the House of Commons, both under the 
Parliament and the Protectorate. This privilege was 
withdrawn on the Restoration; and the town remained 
unrepresented until the provisions of the Reform Bij 
entitled it to send two members to the Legislature, 

The present town of Halifax contains many hand. 
some buildings,—principally stone  structures,—bu; 
there are several of brick; and a few ancient edifices 
may still be perceived, the architecture of which con. 
sists of a frame-work of wood, the intervals being 
filled up with plaster or clay. From the mixture of 
stone and brick, and from the numerous small enclo- 
sures around the houses, the town presents, from a dis. 
tance, a singularly varied and interesting appeas 
ance, 

The church, dedicated to St, John the Baptist, ise 
spacious and handsome Gothic edifice, erected at diffe- 
rent periods, the tower and steeple having been com- 
pleted in 1470, The accommodation it afforded having, 
however, become insufficient for the increased popula- 
tion, a large and elegant new church, in the Grecian 
style of architecture, was erected in 1798, by the late 
vicar, Dr. Coulthurst. There are besides seven chapels 
for dissenters of different denominations ; also a free 
school founded by Queen Elizabeth, a blue-coat hospital, 
and a theatre, The manufactures are carried on in the 
town and neighbourhood, and the beneficial effects of 
trade and industry are nowhere more strikingly ex- 
hibited, A continued range of thriving villages and 
country-seats extends over the whole of the immense 
parish, which now comprehends twenty-six townships, 
furnished with thirteen episcopal churches or chapels 
of ease, 

The chief articles of manufacture are shalloons, 
taminets, moreens, shags, serges, baizes, coatings, and 
carpets ; with narrow and broad cloths and kerseymeres, 
both for domestic use and for the army. It was some 
years ago computed that 10,000 pieces of shalloon alone 
were manufactured in this parish, considerable quan- 
tities of which were exported to Turkey and the Levant. 
Several cotton manufactories have been erected, and 
this branch of manufacture is on the increase. Excel- 
lent wool-cards are also made in Halifax. In the 
neighbourhood large quantities of freestone have been 
dug, and sent to the metropolis for sale; slate of a 
superior quality is also found; and fuel for domestic 
purposes, and for the consumption of the various facto- 
ries, is supplied from coal-mines at a short distance. 
It is to the abundant supply of this important article, 
which, in the use of the steam-engine, affords the same 
advantages as the numerous rapid brooks formerly fur- 
nished for mills, that the continued prosperity of Hali- 
fax must be mainly attributed. A weekly market is 
held on Saturdays, chiefly for the sale of woollen cloth. 
For the accommodation of the traders in this article, 
there is a large freestone edifice, called the Cloth Hall, 
occupying an area of 10,000 square yards, and divided 
into 315 apartments for the reception of goods, the 
quantity of which, exposed for sale at one time, gene- 
rally amounts in value to 50,0007, Commercial inter- 
course between Halifax and Hull, as well as the eastern 
parts of England generally, is carried on by means 
of the Aire and Calder navigation; and with Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Lancaster, and the west, a cov- 
munication is furnished by the Rochdale canal. Hali- 
fax is 197 miles from London, and 42 from York. 
According to the returns of the last census, the newly- 
created borough, which includes the townships of North 





contests in the reign of Charles I., the town was garri- 


Ouram and Ovenden, affords a population of 34,437. 
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NORWICH CASTLE. 

Tue Castle of Norwich stands near the heart of the 
city, and at some distance west from the cathedral, It 
occupies the termination of a long acclivity which enters 
the city from the south-east. The site of the castle is 
poth the centre and the most elevated spot of the city ; 
and, placed on that commanding eminence, the old 
fortress is seen from a great distance raising its massive 
front far above all the surrounding buildings. It stands 
nearly, but not quite, with its walls facing the cardinal 
points, the east and west ends being only a very little 
inclined towards the south and north respectively. 

What is now, and has for many ages been, called the 
Castle, however, is merely the keep, or main tower of 
the entire structure. In its original state, the fortress 
no doubt consisted of several courts, all surrounded with 
buildings. ‘The space over which it once extended can 
still be nearly ascertained, and appears to have been 
about twenty-three acres. There were three circular 
fortifications, each consisting of a wall with a deep fosse 
or ditch at fts base. ‘The spaces thus inclosed formed 
an outer, a middle, and an inner court, or ballium, as 
such divisions were properly called when of this pe- 
culiar form. Near the centre of the inner ballium, 
which occupied the summit of the hill, was placed the 
keep, as the principal part of the stronghold, and the 
refuge of its occupants, should they be driven from 
every other post. 

A great part of the space which was once included 
within the castle is now covered with streets and lanes, 
and seems to belong to the town. It is said, however, 
that even the line of the outer ditch may still be 
partially traced by a close examination of the ground ; 
or at least it might have been so not many years ago. 
The only entrance into the castle was by a bridge thrown 
over this ditch, at the north end of what is now called 
Golden-ball Lane, that is, at the south-east point of the 
circle. There was also a bridge over the second ditch, 
opposite to that over the first; but this, too, has been 
completely swept away. That over the last of the 
three ditches, however, still remains, and is unquestion- 
ably one of the most ancient structures of this descrip- 
tion in the kingdom. It consists of the half of a circle 
of the diameter of forty-three feet three inches, and is 
partly built of bricks, a circumstance which has induced 
some antiquaries to regard it as of Roman erection. 
The bricks, however, are not such as were used by the 
Romans, but of the kind found in Saxon structures, 
At the inner termination of this bridge there were to. be 
seen, some years ago, the remains of two round towers, 
each of about fourteen feet in diameter, by which it had 
been aneiently guarded. 

When Mr. King, in 1776, wrote his ‘ Observations 
on Ancient Castles,’ printed in the fourth volume of the 
‘Archeologia,’ and even, in 1793, when Mr. Wilkins 
prepared his ‘ Essay towards a History of the Venta 
Icenorum of the Romans,’ published in the twelfth 
volume of the same collection, Norwich Castle was 
still roofed in and filled with apartments. In con- 
sequence, indeed, of its having been long used as 
the county-gaol, its interior arrangements had under- 
gone many alterations; but still it was possible to trace 
their original disposition to a considerable extent. This 
Mr, Wilkins has done, and his ‘ Essay’ is illustrated 
by numerous plans and other engravings, exhibiting the 
state of the different floors. 'The building is now, how- 
ever, a mere shell, the interior partitions being entirely 
guited out, and the reof removed. About forty years 
ago, a new building was erected to serve as the gaol, 
being that which in the view is seen attached to the 
east end of the far more majestic old keep. This an- 
nexation, of puny dimensions, and in an incongruous 
style of architecture, certainly disfigures, in no slight 
degree, the noble structure to which it is attached, and 
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injures the grand simplicity of its effect. If the castle 
could no longer be accommodated to the purposes of 
a place of confinement, there would seem at least to 
have been no necessity for sticking the new prison upon 
one of the ends of the old one, By this conjunction, 
both buildings are deformed. 

The east end of the castle, the greater part of which 
is now in manner hidden from view, was the principal 
front of the building. Here was an oblong projection, 
measuring fourteen feet from the wall, by about twenty- 
seven in the opposite direction, which served as a sort 
of porch or outer tower leading to the greater strong- 
hold, It adjoined the northern corner. The archi- 
tecture of this exterior erection was more ornamental 
than that of the body of the castle, and seemed to indi- 
cate that it had been raised in a more recent age; on 
which account Mr, Wilkins has called it Bigot’s Tower, 
after the nobleman in whose hands the place was after 
the Norman Conquest. It does not appear, however, 
that the tower had been traditionally known by this 
appellation. It was adorned by three arches from the 
east, and one at its northern extremity. 

The main building is a parallelogram, 110 feet in 
length from east to west, by about 93 feet in breadth. 
With the exception of the east end already noticed, the 
different sides present nearly the same general aspect, 
—a basement story built of rough flint-stones, and 
above that three upper stories, constructed of regularly- 
laid and ornamenied freestone. Running along each 
is a series of semicircular arches, supported by small 
columns, and between them slight buttresses ascend 
from the base of the wall to the top. In the upper 
story the face of the wall behind the arches is formed 
into a sort of net-work by the stones being ranged in 
diagonal rows, and being besides ornamented with deep 
grooves, so as to produce a sort of cross-hatching. The 
entire height is nearly seventy feet, of which twenty- 
four feet is occupied by the basement story; and the 
whole terminates in a battlemented ridge. The walls 
are in some places thirteen feet thick. 

The origin of the building is involved in great un- 
vertainty ; and the question has much divided the anti- 
quaries. “‘ Vulgar tradition,” says Thornhaugh Gurdon, 
in a short anonymous Essay, published at Norwich 
in 1728, “ first makes it a British castle of great 
strength, before Julius Cesar peeped into the nation ; 
and another part of the same tradition gives it a high 
founder, no less man than Julius Cesar, and that the 
great crack in the east wall of it was made at the same 
time the veil of the Temple was rent; and have pro- 
duced some other such-like brats of prolific imagination, 
not worthy of confutation.” Gurdon has traced the 
known history of the-castle with considerable learning ; 
and his sketch has been the guide of most of those who 
have since given an account of it. The common opi- 
nion is, that the original Roman station in this part of 
the island, the Venta Icenorum as they called it, was 
at Castor, about three miles south from Norwich ; al- 
though Mr. Blomefield, the learned historian of: the 
county, conceives it to have been not here but at Elm. 
ham. It can scarcely be doubted, however, that Castor 
was a Roman or British settlement, whether that called 
in the ‘ Itineraries’ Venta Icenorum or not, It was in 
all probability in reference to Castor that Norwich was 
so named by the Saxons. The word signifies merely 
the northern town. When the Saxon leader, Uffa, in 
576, founded the kingdom of East Anglia, the present 
county of Norfolk formed a part of it ; and it is ascer- 
tained that, before the middle of the following century, 
Anna, one of Uffa’s successors, had a castle or royal 
residence here. What sort of erection this may have 
been, however, it is impossible to say. Ancient au- 
thorities state, that when Alfred the Great, in the 





ninth century, repaired and restored the different castles 
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which had suffered from the devastations ot the Danes, 
he, for the first time, built of stone many of them which 
had before been constructed only of earth; and that of 
Norwich seems to be spoken of as one of the number. 
Alfred’s Castle, however, was, in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, entirely destroyed by the Danish 
invader, Sweyn. There is no mention in any record of 
the erection of another fortress before the Norman Con- 
quest ; but from the character of the architecture of the 
present building, which is not Norman, but Saxon, it is 
supposed to have been the work of Sweyn’s son, Canute 
the Great, who, during his peaceful reign, is known to 
have planted many such strongholds throughout the 
country, the better to control his subjugated kingdom. 
After the Conquest, in 1077, Roger Bigot is recorded 
to have been appointed Constable of Norwich Castle. 
It remained in that family until it was surrendered to 
the crown, in 1225, in the reign of Edward III. About 
half a century afterwards, however, it was again granted 
to the Bigots, now become Earls of Norfolk, and 
Marshals of England. The other historic notices which 
have been preserved of it, merely record the names of 
the successive noblemen who enjoyed the honour of 
being its constables. It became eventually the property 
of the crown, in whose possession it continued till the 
year 1806, when it was, by act of parliament, made 
over, in trust, to the magistrates of Norfolk, to be by 
them disposed of for purposes connected with the public 
business of the county. 

The mode in which Norwich Castle appears to have 
been fortified is certainly somewhat peculiar, and ought, 
perhaps, to be considered as alone furnishing a strong 
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proof that it is not a Norman work. Some antiquaries 
have even gone so far for the model of the three circular 
walls as to the Temple of Jerusalem, and certain 
oriental fortresses of equal or perhaps greater antj- 
quity, which are stated by Josephus to have been con. 
structed in this fashion. It may be observed, however, 
that, admitting the original foundation of the castle, 
and the form of the outworks, to belong to times ante. 
cedent to the Norman invasion, the keep may still haye 
been erected since that event. In so far as its interior 
construction can now be ascertained, it appears to have 
closely resembled the castles of Canterbury and Ro- 
chester, both of which were Norman structures, ° [i 
seems to have been, for instance, divided, as they were, 
into two parts by a strong partition, running across it 
from east to west, and probably containing a well which 
was open from the foundation to the summit of the 
building. Norwich Castle, we may mention in con- 
clusion, was in former times popularly known by the 
name of Blanche-flower, in allusion perhaps to the 
colour of the stone, which, when new, would be white, 
but more probably, we think, to the general beauty 
of its appearance. This appellation seems to have been 
forgotten at the beginning of the last century. Gurdon 
says he must believe it to have been at one time 
in use, because Coke mentions it in his ‘ Institutes, 
But the castle is also so called by others ;—for example, 
by the writer of a very curious account of the reception 
given by the people of Norwich to Queen Elizabeth, 
when she visited the city in 1587, which may be found 
m Hollingshed, and aiso in Nichols’s Progresses of that 

































































[South-west View of Norwich Castle. | 
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